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which meant for them not a serious diminution in trade,
still less a cutting'off of necessary supplies, but merely
the crippling of one out of many branches of industry,
and that one by no means the most important. To us a
similar loss means nothing less than blank ruin, for it
cannot be too much insisted upon that trade does not
easily return to its former channels, when it has carved
out for itself new ones under stress of altered circum-
stances. If it left us during a war, the process of winning
it back would be long and toilsome.

I am quite sure that these facts are only dimly recog-
nized by the public. It seems to be generally believed
that, if need were to arise, we could defend our commerce
by greatly increasing the number of our swift cruisers;
and there is a strong current of opinion in favour of
beginning the increase at once. I have no inclination to
enter the controversy about the sufficiency or insufficiency
of our present naval establishment. But it does not re-
quire any special acquaintance with maritime affairs to
be able to see that no additions to our navy can secure
the absolute safety of our ocean trade under the present
conditions of warfare and commerce. If we double or
treble the naval estimates, if we heap fresh burdens
without stint on the shoulders of the already overladen
taxpayer, we shall still be in almost as dangerous a con-
dition as we are to-day. In fact our commerce has quite
outgrown our power to protect it. Some naval experts
go so far as to say that in the event of war with a strong
maritime power the 18,000 sailing vessels belonging to
the United Kingdom would have at once to be laid up,
if we did not allow them to be transferred to a foreign
flag. Such a measure would condemn half our available
tonnage to rot in port, while our commercial rivals rushed